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fas for its fundam¢htal principles the Religion of the Bible 
Its aim, however, 


and the Socialism of the Primitive Church 


@ to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 


the news of the day. 


Teams—Free, to those who choose to recvive freely: One 


Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 


Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 


¢imple order, * Discontinue * 
Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


eer Pn nwr~wnwr— 


@teel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 


Sewilng-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 


A. W. Care, O. H. Mitver, C. O_ps, Agents, 


eee - 


an assortment of our own 


Traveling-Bags: 
carefully selected 


Menufacture, from 

Merchants supplied. 
H. W. Bornuam, 
Mes. E. Wuirriewp, 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Vevzer, Superintendent, 


wee er wr eee ~ 


@alm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 


Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling Custom work done ‘as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 


D. J. Harn, Miller. 
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@resh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 


Bottles, for family use. 


PAAPRO{(LOILLILLLOLWOOOOOO™"" 


@rders in any of the above branches may be 


addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 

Wallingford Commune. 

FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 

H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 

PUBLICATIONS, 


®OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.--By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. —_ 

BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


@ALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onera Association. Price 12} cts. 

ES" Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circu/ar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
farly requested to write their name, Post-Officc and 
State, as distinctly as possible 





Suppert of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
golumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money, and without price 
{t is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch. 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fees Datty Reviarovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools. Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
atually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instanc e. 
ahe Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
wevenue of three hundred thoveand dollars. 


The Oneida Commanity 


8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 
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} Superintendents. 


The Second Birth. 

Christ said to Nicodemus, ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God. Nicodemus said unto him, How 
can ® man be born when he is old? can 
he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and be born ?’ Christ did not 
object to the propriety of the question, 
but replied, ‘Art thoua master in Is- 
rael, and knowest not these things ? 
which amounts to saying, Certainly: a 
man when he is old must enter into his 
mother’s womb, and be born again. 

The truth is that the j/irst birth isa 
miracle—an unfathomable mystery. Just 
consider it: a germ of life begins to as- 
similate to itself material, and form a 
body: it works with an energy that is 
miraculous and very astonishing: and in 
a little while a beautiful child comes forth 
—perfectly organized, full of life and vig- 
or. The whole operation is miraculous, 
I do not see anything more mysterious 
or miraculous in the idea of being born 
again, orof our inner life disentangling 
itself from its old organization, even while 
remaining in it, and commencing a new 
organization. A man does not enter in- 
to his mother’s womb again, to be sure. 
Another womb is prepared for his second 
birth ; which is his own body. The old 
body forms a sort of shell in which this 
second process can goon, and it furnishes 
the new germ material for its organiza- 
tion. The body is related to the new 
organization, as the mother is to the 
child, Perhaps the mother is in an ad- 
varced stage of life; but her age does 
not affect the fresh life of the child. The 
child is a new germ, and organizes a new 
body for itself, and comes forth, accor- 
ding to its own vigorous nature, and not 
according to the nature of its mother. 
The mother is only the shell of the 
new organization, supplying the material 
from which it is formed. 

Ido not see why we may not regard 
our bodies, let their condition be what it 
may, asthe matrix, laboratory and source 
of material for the commencement of an 
entirely new organization. As the ma- 
trix in this case is different from the 
original one, so also the germ that is to 
organize is different from the first, and 
has immensely the advantage, in the case 
of Lelievers. There is at the center of 
our being, the same divine flame of life 
that organized its own body so vigorously 
and so beautifully in the beginning. Its 
nature is immortal. Then there are added 
to it, the fruits of experience, and all the 
power and love of God that we have re- 
ceived. So the original flame has become 
more intense and more effectual. It was 
before a living soul—it is become a quick- 
ening spirit. 

We have now, then, a more effectual, 
powerful germ at work than there was at 
first ; and a womb for it to work in, and 
material ready for its use: why should 
not a new organization take place? Do 
you say that the process must be miracu- 

lous? Very well: the first organization 

was perfectly miraculous. Who is able to 


a mystery. I see nothing more mysteri- 


ous or contrary to reason in the idea of the 
new creature Ceveloping itself, not only in 
spirit, but forming to itself a substantial 
body, from the combination of the first 
germ with the grace of God. 

The question whether this new organi- 


without our dying, resolves itself into 
the question, whether the mortal part of 
us Which must be removed cannot be re- 
moved by being absorbed ; that is, 
whether the interior germ cannot dis- 
engage itself from its old organization, 
and a process go on, by which the dying, 
mortal part, will be absorbed into the 
the undying, quickened part. There are 
many passages in the New Testament, 
that favor this view: ‘Not that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality may be swallowed up-of 
life.’ ‘He that raised up Christ from 
the dead, shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies, by his spirit that dwelleth in 
you,’ &c. 
It is perfectly plain that Christ’s old 
body was absorbed into his new one— 
there was nothing left of his old body in 
the sepulchre. His flesh was mortal and 
like ours, before he was crucified, for he 
suffered weariness and hunger. But it 
saw nocorruption. The old material was 
completely taken up in the formation of 
his new body. His spirit consumed his 
original body, as far as it was consuma- 
ble: and there was no residuum left, as 
there is in the case of those who die, and 
are buried. 
It is.said to us, ‘Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye 
cannot see the kingdom of God” We 
can become as little children without dy- 
ing, and why not start a new organiza- 
tion without throwing off the body ? If 
we have the new life of a little child in 
us, it must go on and form to itself a new 
body. Whether we are ‘in the body or 
out of the body,’ here or in Hades, I do 
not see what difference it can make.— 
There are two ways to plant a peach ; 
either to crack the stone and put the meat 
into the ground, or plant the stone and 
all. In the latter case, the meat grows 
and cracks the stone itself. To forma 
new body without laying off the old, is 
planting the peach without cracking the 
stone. 
This view of the matter leads to the 
conclusion that persons in dying do not 
necessarily assume their final spiritual 
body. They go into Hades with the in- 
terior, invisible organization that they 
have in this world; and they have to be 
converted there as much as here, in order 
to start the new organization. We may 
say that the organization we have here, 
is meat and stone both. There, it is the 
meat without the stone; but either here 
or there, the meat has to die in the pro- 
cess of anew growth. The process of re- 
generation is not at all dependent on the 
state of its outside surroundings ; it is a 
quickening of the inner germ. 
Christ says, ‘Except ye cat my flesh 
and drink my blood, ye have no life in 


zation can go on and complete itself 


inner germ will not start and form to it- 
self a new organization, unless it is 
quickened by connexion with his life. If 
it is quickened by Christ, it makes no 
difference what the circumstances are; 
there is nutriment enough any where, 
either in this world or in Hades, to sus- 
tain the plant. It is not necessary to 
have all the old material. If we even cut 
an eye out of a potatoe, and plant it, let- 
ting the mass of material go, it will grow 
and find its nutriment.— Home-Talk. 





There are two recorded prayers of 
Jesus Christ, of considerable length, 
which evidently express the inmost mov- 
ing of his heart. What are the objects 
petitioned for ? In one, ‘Thy Kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven ; in the other, concerning his dis- 
ciples, he prays, * That they all may be one ; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us;’ &. 
These are the leading, emphatic portions 
of the two prayers, and they are evidently, 
as to the thing intended in each, nearly 
related, if not identical, in meaning. In 
both he refers to the state of things in 
heaven, as the example of that which he 
prays for on the earth—one describing 
the state with reference to the perfect, 
harmonious execution of the will of God 
and the other with reference to tho 
unity of parties there. The idea in both 
cases is substantially the same—that of 
entire oneness—the indwelling of life in 
life, securing a perfect political and social 
organization—of which the heavenly Fa- 
ther is center, soul and King. 

Such was the prayer of Christ for the 
earth, for men living in the body. It 
was specifically for his then present dis- 
ciples, and for ‘those who should believe 
on him through their word ;’ and as it 
was to be a matter of visible fulfillment, 
the effect also was predicated, namely, 
‘that the world might know that God 
had sent him.’ 

We must assume a priori, that those 
prayers of Christ were fulfilled substan- 
tially inthe Primitive church ; and the 
signs of their fulfillment may be seen 
scattered along through the history of 
the church--in the mighty revolution of 
the day of Pentecost, breaking up selfish- 
ness, and introducing Community of 
hearts and of goods, whereby the world 
were compelled by thousands to acknowl- 
edge the divinity of Christ—in the spir- 
itual doctrines and discipline whic Paul 
inculcated on the subject of death, res- 
urrection, marriage, &c., whereby the 

church placed themselves under the ex- 

clusive jurisdiction of the heavenly gov- 

ernment—and finally in the perfection 

which the chureh attained—the being 

‘made perfect in one,’—which is mani- 

fest in John’s description of its last days. 

Here are all the elements of an answer 

to Christ’s prayer—the kingdom of God 

on earth, and the visible unity of his 

followers ; and even the anticipated re- 

sult was signally fulfilled. From the 

time of the day of Pentecost onward, 











trace the process ? Philosophy leaves it 


you:’ which is as much 4s to say that the 


Christianity has been the prevailing 
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power in the world—men have known 
that Christ was sen; from God, and have 
acknowledged him, at least in name. 
This view of the primary fulfillment of 
Christ’s prayer, 1800 years ago, throws 
light on the broad universal accomplish- 
ment of it which we are allowed now to 
expect. We are guided both as to the 
matter and the manner of the future 
millennium. Now, as then, Christ’s heart 
is set on uUNITY—his prayer is, ‘ that they 
all may be one.’ If there is to be any 
destiny whatever for mankind, it is cer- 
tainly expressed in this sublime idea.— 
And as tl.at prayer was once fulfilled, and 
Heaven’s unity was wrought out in the 
Primitive church, we are to expect, not 
@ new and independent work, but an ex- 
tension of what already exists in them— 
not another separate day of Pentecost, 
but a union with the spirit of the former 
one, which now exists embodied in forms 
of love and light in the heavenly sphere. 
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It is a well. established fact in our own con- 
sciousness, that all persons generate an atmosphere 
around them, more or less extensive according to 
the power and diffusiveness of their life; and that 
this atmosphere partakes of thc nature and con- 
dition of both their bodies and spirits, We are 
further conscious that this atmosphere or influ- 
ence may and does affect persons, and even dead 
substances placed within its reach, to the extent} 
that they are susceptible or receptive to it. The} 
atmosphere of disease of any kind atfects one un- 
pleasant!y ; and in malignant forms of disease it 
is universally considered to be dangerous to come 
within the aura of the person diseased, as it 
exposes one to almost certain infection. The 
clothes and habitations also of such persons are 
avoided until thoroughly cleansed and renovated; 
as it is well known that they ure affected by the 
emanations of the sick. On the other hand, the 
effluence of strong healthy persons affects us just 
as sensibly. We catch their stamina, and feel at 
once more vigorous and robust. 

Spiritually, the operation of these individual 
atmospheres is even more manifest and important 
than it is in the working of our physical natures. 
Every thing we say, and every thing we do, is af- 
fected by the spirit in which we say or do it, and re- 
veals unerringly the nature of our life. Even the 
food we eat comes charged with the spirit of 
those who ptepare it; and on every thing we 
touch we leave some subtle emanation from us, 
which, were we no more acute than the dog that 
follows his master, we should be able to perceive, 
Every one knows that when we come within the 
aura ofa man that is cross, sour, or misanthrop- 
ic, we feel cross, sour, &c., unless we are on our 
guard and have power to throw off his influence. 
The same is true of good. A man who is genial, 
loving and good-natured, or courageous and ener- 
getic, will make all around him feel the same 
way, just asfaras they are receptive to him.— 
Doubtless all have seen instances in business 
matters, where a company of men by misman- 
agement or otherwise had become slack, indiffer- 
ent, or Jesponding, so that they would hardly do 
any thing, when some man of resolution and de- 
termination would come among them, and so in- 
fase his spirit into them that the character of the 
company would be entirely changed, and they 
would accomplish results that before would 
have seemed impossble. This is only an example 
of what is occurring every day in all the depart- 
ments of life, though perhaps in a less noticeable 
manner. 

Asan illustration of the ccmmunicability of the 
efflux from man to dead substances, we may cite 
che operations of Paul at Ephesus. ‘And God 
wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul; 
so that from his body were brought unto the sick 
handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out from 
them.’ ‘Though this may be considered as a grazd 
and unusual manifestation of the spirit of God 
through man, still it affordsa striking proof of the 
theory we have adduced. And when we consider 





character of those around us by our own spiritual 
and bodily effluence, but that they are constantly 
acting upon us, and that this process of action 
and re&ction is going on through the whole exsent 
of the human sphere, we may get some idea of the 
importance of the subject. We will conclude 
what we have to say at this time, bs one or two 
applications of this great truth, which are of 
practical significance to all believers. 


1. It may be seen fiom what we have said, 
that it is of the highest moment that we main- 
tain a good healthy tone of body and spirit, The 
danger in the case is, not merely that we are 
more or less unconscious of the fact that we are 
generating an atmosphere of precisely the char 
acter of our hfe, but that we do not feel its im- 
portance deeply enough. When we see clearly 
the nature of the operation, and feel in our hearts 
its urgency upon us, we shall be likely to order 
our steps accordingly, and not till then. Weare 
all the time making impressions upon one anoth- 
er either for weal or wo, and let us see to it that 
they are not bad impressions. 


2. Wenay also see the necessity of being able 
to protect ourselves from bad influences. When 
we are unguarded or careless in this matter, our 
life is something like a sponge, and takes up the 
atmospheric evil that surrounds us, often occasion- 
ing a run of bad experience before we are really 
aware of the source from which it originated. What 
we need, to protect ourselves, is that keenness of 
vision which will enable us to instantly perceive 
the nature of the influences operating upon us, 
whether good or bad, together with strength and 
toughness of spirit to throw off the evil and 
receive the good. Here isa chance wo exercise 
faith. In ordinary cases of personal influences 
we may be able to shield ourselves from infection 
by the exercise of our own spirits and wills; but 
in dealinz with the more malignant forms of evil, 
and in cases of ma.arious and pestilential diseases 
floating about in the general atmosphere, we need 
the mighty grace of God that will enable us to 
take up serpents, and drink any deadly thing, 
and not be hurt.—a. w. c. 





Revivals, 


A very general religious interest pervades the 
country at the present time. In some of the 
large cities, as New-York, Brooklyn and Newark, 
revivals are in progress in nearly all churches of 
what are termed the evangelical denominations, 
The daily noon prayer meeting in the old North 
Dutch Church in Fulton street still continues, and 
according to the iollowing paragraph from the 
Evangelist of the 11th irst, is working good re- 
sults. The idea, moreover, seems togrow: 


“ The daily noon prayer meuvting for business 
men, in the two session rooms of the Dutch 
Church on Fulton street, continues to be filled, 
and the interest is without abatement. The in- 
fluence of this mecting is seen beyond New-York. 
An up town prayer meeting, continuing from 8 to 
9 A. M., is held daily in the chapel of the ‘ Home 
of the Friendless,’ East Twenty ninth street, 
near Madison avenue. It has been in operation 
some weeks, and is wellattended. In addition to 
these tww daily public prayer meetings in this city, 
a third was opened on Monday, in the session room 
of the Reformed Dutch Church on Ninth street, 
near Broadway. It was crowded, on the first 
opening, with persons who manifested the deepest 
interest in the devotional exercises Some of our 
city churches have each set apart a day for spe- 
cial prayer, with reference toa work of grace with- 
in their own borders.” 

A correspondent at Newark writes: ‘The re- 
vival in this .city is quite general. The First 
Presbyterian Church holds morning prayer meet- 
ings, which are well attended by all denomina- 
tions and classes. Over 600 are reported conver- 
ted in the Methodist Churches alone. I think 
the atmosphere of the city must be affected by 
the people’s attention being so much turned to- 
ward God and the Bible. It is evident God has 
taken advantage of the hard times and lack of 
employment, to bring about this state of religi- 
ous interest. What the end will be, we of course 
cannot tell, and have no need to care, for all 
things are in the hand of God and wil] be over- 
ruled for good.’ 

The Tribune of Tuesday has the following: 

“Weare informed that the daily noon prayer 
meetings at the Dutch churches on Fulton and 
Ninth streets are thronged, and such is the reli- 
gious interest awakened in the city that to accom- 
modate persons unable to attend the meetings at 
noon, a number of the up-town ministers have ap- 
pointed a meeting so be held every afternoon this 
week at the Rev. Dr. Gillett'’s Baptist church, 
West Twenty-third street, between Fifth and 
Sixth avenues, to continue from 4 until 5 o’clock. 
It is proposed, we understand, to hold these meet- 
ings in several different churches, changing from 
week to week. There was never, perhaps, so 





that we are not only modifying the actions and 


general an awakening throughout the country as 





at this moment, all denominations sharing in 
its work.” 

‘Lhese are in‘eresting facts, and may we not 
hope that they are indications of the coming of a 
wide spread and glonous religious movement. one 
which shall be attended with a new outburst of 
the uriginal doctrine of Holiness as developed at 
New Haven in 1834. We have long been expect- 
ing a revival movement in this country, in which 
not only impenitent non-professurs would be con- 
verted, but the great mass of church members and 
professing Christians would be convicted of sin 
and cunverted from a legal. 7th of Romans religion, 
to a resurrection faith in Christ as a Savior from 
sin and death. May this spirit of religious inter- 
est which is now brooding over the country, be 
the preliminary toa great spiritual revolution. 
—T. L. P. 





Increase of the U. 8S. Army. 


A bill is now before the United States Senate 
to increase the army by the addition of thirty 
companies of ninety six men each, to the present 
number of regiments, and by filling up the present 
companies tu their highest legal number of seventy- 
four men each. This proposition will add to the 
army about seven thousand men, and make a 
standing military force of over twenty thou- 
sand men. The bill is strenuously opposed by 
all the Republican members except Mr. Seward 
of this State, and Mr. Cameron of Penn, and 
by several of the southern Senators. The osten- 
sible reason which the administration gives for 
the measure is the Utah war. It is very ques- 
tionable, however, whether for this reason any 
necessity exists for the increase of the standing 
army. Acccording to all accounts the enlisted 
force of the army is now over twelve thousand 
men, of which nearly six thousand are availa- 
ble for operations against the Mormons, which is 
as large a number of regular troops as will be 
likely to be used for that purpose. Volunteer 
troops from California and Oregon can be used 
against the Mormons far more efficiently than 
regular troops, which have to be transported and 
Lsustained across the thousand miles of unsettled 
territory which lies between the western frontier 
of Kansas, and the Mormon territory. For what 
then are the troops wanted? ‘The useto which a 
portion of the army has been put in Kansas, dur- 
ing the past year by an unscrupulous admunistra- 
tion, is certainly a warning to the people of thir 
country against placing in the hands of the execu- 
tive department of the government so potent an 
instrument of oppression as a large standing army. 
It was truly remarked by Mr. Hale in a speech 
against th: measure, that un army of twenty-five 
thousand men is more efficient for the purposes 
of oppression, to-day, with the facilities for trans- 
portation by railroad that exist, than an army 
of a hundred thousand was twenty-five years ago. 
The military system isa relic of barbarism, nec- 
essary perhaps in the present condition of man- 
kind, but it is a thing which in a republican coun- 
try should be restricted to the smallest practicable 
limits. All beyond that is an element of danger 
to the liberties of the people, because it places in 
the hands of the President and his executive 
subordinates, who it may chance are despots in 
heart and spirit, the tools of oppression.—r. L. P. 





LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

By the arrival of the steamships, Indian and 
Niagara, we have one week’s later news from 
Europe—extending to Jan. 30. The British Par- 
liament was to assemble on the 4th of February- 
A numerous deputation had waited on Lord 
Palmerston, to urge the immediate abolition of 
the church rates. They met with such lukewarm 
encouragement that they adopted an indignant 
resolution, and pledged themselves to press for- 
ward an independent billon the subject. The 
English papers teem with accounts of the cele- 
bration of the marriage of the Princess Royal and 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which took 
place at the Chapel Royal, St. James Palace, on 
the 25th of January. The day was generally ob- 
served as a holiday. Serious disturbances took 
place at Belfast on the evening of the 25th. The 
police force which attempted to restore order, was 
assailed by missiles, and it was near midnight be- 
fore the town assumed its wonted quiet. The 
Leviathan had been pushed beyond the launching 
ways, and the cradles were being removed. She 
had over seventeen feet of water under her, and 
it was expected she would float on the 30th or 
31st. Heavy drafts of troops were under orders 
to embark for India.—Little further news (4 a de- 





cisive character has been received from India.— 





From China it is reported that Yeh, the Govern- 
or of Canton, had returned an insolent answer to 
the ultimatum of the English and French pleni- 
potentiaries, and that the two forces would ins 
few days attack Canton.—The American vesse] 
Adriatic, whose escape from Marseilles while un- 
der an embargo we have heretofore noticed, has 
been recaptured in the gulf of Spezzia, by a French 
war steamer and taken back to Marseilles. The 
American commander Capt. Dunham, was put in 
irons. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 

The struggle in Cungress, on the Kansas ques- 
tion, continues. The resolution of Mr. Harris of 
lll., to refer the President’s message on the Le- 
compton Constitution to a select committee, with 
instructions to investigate and report the facts 
in relation to the formation of that Constitu- 
tion, having been carried in the House, as men, 
tioned in our last issue, Mr. Speaker Orr appoint- 
ed the Committee, but contrary to the usual 
parliamentary custom, selected a majority of the 
opponents of the resolution. This gives great 
dissatisfaction in the House, to all the frends of 
of Free Kansas.—Mr. Hoard (of N. Y.) offered a 
resolution in the House on Friday last, for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to investigate the ques- 
tion whether there had been any attempt on the 
part of the Executive, to influence the action of 
the House, by offers of place or patronage of any 
kind, in reward for votes given, or to be given.— 
The resolution it is said, caused much commotion, 
and after a heated discussion was laid on the 
table. 

FROM MEXICO. 

By late accounts from Mexico we learn that 
after eleven days fighting the revolutionists tri- 
umphed, President Comonfort fled, and a council 
of Notables elected Zuloaga as provisional presi- 
dent. But there is a strong opposition to the 
new government and a prospect of more fighting. 
The partisans of Santa Ana were issuig pro- 
nunciamentos at various points, and general anar- 
chy prevailed. The new president had issued an 
act annulling the sales of ecclesiastical property 
and restoring it to the church; and the clergy 
(who were doubtless the chief instigators of the 
opposition to Comonfort) had loaned the provis- 
ional president a million of dollars. This gives 
him a strong start, and the question now seems 
to be whether the church or the people are the 
strongest. The Comonfort or constitutional par- 
ty still maintain an organization, and the Congress 
has been summoned to meet at Guanajuato.— 
What order, if any, will come out of the confusion 
and when, remains to be seen. President Com- 
onfort fled to this country. He arrived at New 
Orleans on Wednesday the 10th inst. 

...-Beverly Waugh, senior Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, died at Baltimore 
on the 9th inst. Bishop Thomas A. Morris of 
Cincinnati succeeds him as senior Bishop. 


..--The Home Journal speaking of building 
material, says, “Irvn is popular, and wili, no 
doubt, be soon generally adopted. Some of the 
most bea::tiful structures in the city are composed 
of this material, which permits the utmost orna- 
mentation, and any shade of color the architect 
may select.” 

...-Mr. Summer is now in Washington. His 
health is said to be much improved, more so in- 
deed than many of his friends thought it ever 
would be. Some of the worst symptoms of his 
case have entirely disappeared. He and his 
friends hope that be will be able to take and keep 
his seat before the close of the session. 


...-A plantation of live oak is said to be 
flourishing finely in west Florida. Col, Clai- 
borne of Louisiana, proposes to establish ex- 
tensive plantations of this oak on reserved lads 
in that State. He says the live oak yrows there 
with astonishing vigor and rapidity. In seven 
years from the acorn it forms a beautiful shade. 
In twenty it has the tenacity and durability of 
iron, and is ready for the axe of the ship-carpen- 
ter. 

...-Prof. H. D. Rogers, the Geologist, who 
has recently accepted a chair in the University of 
Glasgow, Scotland, in writing of the physical power 
which England derives from the transformation of 
the latent power of coal into active force, makes 
the following statement: “ Each acre of coal seam 
four feet in thickness, and yielding one yard net 
of pure fuel, is equivalent to about 5,000 tons, and 
possesses therefore, a reserve of mechanical strength 
in its fuel equal w the life of Jabor of more than 
1,000 men. Each square mile of one such single 
coal bed contains 8,000,000 tons of fuel; equiva- 
lent to 1,000,000 of men laboring through twenty 
years of their ripe strength. Assuming for cal- 
culation, that 10,000,000 tons out of the present 
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annual products of the British coal mines, (namely 
65,000,000.) are applied to the production of me- 
chanical power, then England annually summon’ 
to her aid an army of 3,300,000 fresh men, pledged 
to exert their fullest strength through twenty 
years. Her actual annual expenditure of power 
then is represented by 66,000,000 of able bodied 
laborers. The latent strength resident in the 
whole coal product of the kingdom, may by the 
same process be calculated at more than 400,000, 
000 of strong men, more than double the number 
of adult males now upon the globe.” 

...-A friend writing from Massachusetts gives 
the following description of Ralph Waldo Em- 
ersun, the New England philosopher: “ I was so 
fortunate as to hear R. W. Emerson lecture in 
Springfield on the evening of the 10th inst. I was 
rather disappointed in the appearance of the man 
when he came upon the platform. He answered 
the description of a ‘down east Yankee’ so well 
that fora time I could think of nothing else.— 
He is pretty tall, lean and lank, with rather a 
low torehead, light colored hair, pretty long, part- 
ed on one side, and combed down sleek and 
smooth. His dress was quite plain and unosten- 
tatious. Llis lecture pleased and entertained me 
very much. The subject was ‘ Country Life”— 
He has avery clear musical veice, and is very 
distinctly heard ina large assemblage, with appa- 
rently very little effort. He handled his subject 
poetically, artistically, and beautifully, quoting 
frequently from Linneus.” 

...-The King of Prussia is said to own a mil- 
liun of dollars in N. Y¥. and Erie Railroad bonds. 


...-The day of fire annihilators does not se »m tu 
have entirely gone by. A French artillery officer 
has made a singular discovery, by which all danger 
from explosion of a powder magazine may be 
prevented. His method is to mix the powder 
with common coal dust. Its efficacy has been 
demonstrated on a large scale, by filling a maga- 
zene with the mixture, and then setting it on fire 
but no explosion took place, and after burning 
aconsiderable time, the fire was extinguished 
by applying water. The gun powder burned like 
other combustible matters, such as pitch or tar, 
from which it is presumed the dust must have 
been that of bituminous cual. When the powder 
is required for use, nothing more is needed than 
to separate it from the dust by means of sieves: 
when it resumes its original explosive property. 
The theory of this curious discovery is very sim- 
ple—the dust prevents the several grains of pow- 
der from coming in contact with each other, 
hence, a8 one explodes, the dust prevents the 
explosion from reaching another grain. But a 
fire annihilating discovery, which is,smuch more 
likely to become generally useful, has also been 
made in France by M. Carperon, who has proved its 
value by numerous experiments made in presence 
of the Emperor. The process renders wood, tis- 
gues of all sorts, dresses, decorations, &c., ab- 
solutely incombustible Ladies’ dresses of the 
most gauze-like materials were set fire to, and 
would not burn. An officer’s tent, containing a 
bed with muslin curtains, resisted successfully 
the application of numerous flaming torches. A 
cottage, half of which was secured by M. Car- 
peron’s preparation, and the other half filled with 
atraw, was sct on fire on the unprotected side.— 
The flames quickly spread and raged with fury, 
and consumed half of the building; but the fire 
died away when it reached the prepared part, and 
left it sound and altogether uninjured. A theatre 
was then prepared, with all its scenery, robes and 
decorations, and repeated attempts were made to 
destroy it by fire, but in vain—it would not burn. 
— Tribune. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Feb. 10.— Banquet in the trap-shop. 
@. W. H., (foreman,) master of ceremunics ; 
guests, all that have worked in the shop this win- 
ter. The number was not less than sixty—men 
and women, boys and girls. But a small propor- 
‘tion of these however would be called steady 
workers. The women and girls who composed 
nearly half, have filled places by rotation, and 
worked only two hoursa day. The table was set 
in the shop, with a bench of drills and vices on 
one side, a punch machine, grindstone, &c., on the 
other, a ponderous rolling machine near the head, 
furnaces and forges in the background. It was 
tastily arranged and the spotless table linen, and 
lustrous white of the crockery, contrasted well 
with the surrounding dinginess. After a dance 
in the loft, the company sat down to the repast 
in a mood evidently to enjoy it. It was simple 


eompared with a banqueting table abroad, but 
sumptuous by comparison with our ordinary fare ; 
and more inviting to the eppetite we have trained, 





tuan a beef and turkey dinner. Give us coffee 
as a luxury, not asa daily drink. We are more 
susceptible to its beautiful aroma, to its ex- 
quisite flavur and its exhilarating effect than those 
can be who use it more frequently. It is nutori- 
ous that the fragrant cup sets our whole table to 
talking, and fills the dining room with a jovial 
hum as often as it is furnished for our dinner, 
which is once a month or so. Two varieties of 
farinaceous cookery, butter, and a dish of preserved 
fruit, with the coffee, composed the feast. As 
one of the waiters, we enjoyed looking on; and 
for one thing we thought there was a special 
beauty n the short hair of both sexes—it gave 
a brother and sister appearance to the mixed 
company, which would have been wanting if the 
hair of the women had been dressed a la mode. 
The forenoon had been blustering and stormy, but 
j just as the table was filled the sun broke out and 
shed a cheerful radiance over the scene. At the 
same time music sent its thrilling sound from an 
adjoining room. Music chords pleasantly with 
the festal board. After the repast, une was called 
upon for a speech, and he on sitting down called 
upon another and in this way we had some ten 
or twelve impromptu speeches and toasts. The 
business of the shop was toasted, the health of 
the foreman and other prominent members. The 
name of Mr. Newhouse, the original trap maker, 
served to call up the prospect of our New House, 
to the building of which we hope the prosperity 
of the trap-shop will materially contribute. There 
is some depressior of trade at this season, but 
the sun-break just as the guests were seated was 
taken as an omen of fair weather ahead ; and che 
effect of the occasion was to encourage the in- 
dustry of the shop, and promote brotherly love, 
which after all is the grand manufacture most 
thought of here. The evening meeting was 
conducted by J. R. L., who introduced the sub- 
yect of Thankfulness by reading a short article 
from the Circular. It needs but a spark to kin- 
dle a prairie-fire of thankfulness in our gathering 
God’s blessings do so abound toward us. The 
family love which gives zest to all our festivities 
and which is generated by them, was mentioned 
with gratitude. Good news from a brother at 
Wallingford who has recently suffered the ampu- 
tation of an offending foot, was referred to with 
many expressions of thankfulness. We find in all 
our losses more gain than loss. Though the out- 
ward man perish the inward man is abundantly 
renewed. 

Thursday, 11.—Visited to-day by an eccentric- 
itv—a floating spiritualist, but less repulsive than 
some. He was in fine flesh, heavy, and portly, 
his countenance glowing with the vital presence; 
and yet he says that sometime since he fasted 
forty days. What td believe we could hardly 
tell, but he appeared to relate the cirqumstances 
very sincerely. He was ina transcendental state 
at the time, and though he lost a pound a day, he 
djd not suffer from hunger. He had a stock of 
adipose matter, phrenologists would say, upon 
which to fall back. We are reading Ivanhve in 
the parlor, and last night came to the amusing 
scene in the hermitage, the adventure of the 
Black Knight with the Holy Clerk of Copman- 
hurst. Andas the knight thought the hermit 
had thriven marvelously on his parched peas and 
water, 80 we could not nt admire the healthy 
effects of abstemiousness in this case. What may 
be thought perhaps the core of the matter, is, he 
held his wife’s hand every time she ate during 
his fasting, and she was inclined to eat more than 
usual. The plat of Osier willows, which with 
its delicately colored twigs shows like a striped 
carpet on the meadow west of the garden, is be- 
ginning to attract favorable notice for its useful 
manufacturing qualities. We have a poor Prus- 
sian handwerker in one of the rooms of the 
dairy- house, who weaves the shoots of this willow 
into all manner of beautiful baskets, to the daily 
admiration of the milkers and others who like to 
linger a moment and watch his operations on 
their way to the barn. He is from the banks of 
the Moselle and shows some scars of gun-shot 
wounds which he received when a soldier during 
the revolutionary troubles of 1848. Our brother 
D. P. Nash, with bis usual ardor for learning 
new trades has entered himself for a week’s ap- 
prenticeship to the veteran, and thus we have the 
prospect of the naturalization of the willow man- 
ufacture among us. Hurrah for a new trade! 
So say all who inspect the nice strong white 
baskets that are exhibited in the parlor. The 
preparation of the willow requires only the boil- 
ing or steaming of the shoots and pecling them, 
and the whole process of manufacture is simple 
and easy. 











Friday. 12.—Ice harvesting to-day and yester- 
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day. Filled the family 1ce-house and another for 
the use of the mill—had excellent luck, much bei- 
ter than the winter seemed to promise. We 
found good ice, 8 and 10 inches thick on a mill- 
pond about a mile distant. A very little snow on 
the smooth-worn-ground made sleighing enough 
to draw it, and the jub seemed to be a recreation 
rather than toil to our stalwart regiment of 
young men. They got in 60 loads, and left a 
good many finely hewed slabe in the ice yard. 
Evening.—-Letters read from two discontents who 
have sometime lived with us and left us, (not con- 
nected with each other,) both asking help. One 
who lef: his son here, wished him to come on tu 
iowa and be his workman this summer, or if Wil- 
liam thought he could not be happy so, to send 
him some money wherewith to nre help. It was 
left with W. to decide on his own course, who 
said if his father would be satisfied with the 
money he should choose to stay here. He is to 
have the money to send to Iowa. An accident 
with the hay-cutter at the barn, led to some talk 
about its insecurity, and it was resolved to make 
it proof against danger, or else abolish it. Ma 
chinery is a grand thing, but there is little fun in 
losing one’s fingers. It is necessary that every 
thing of that kind, should be more guarded ina 
Community than in private hands, because we 
change works so much, and have not always the 
safety of experience to trust to. 


Saturday Evening, 13.—Mr. D., who has just 
returned fromm a business journey to his former 
place of residence, dilated enthusiastically on the 
comparative attractiveness of a Community home. 
Common social circumstances seemed utterly pov- 
erty-stricken to him. In this he does not agree 
with a correspondent who amused us lately with 
the following piece of domestic intelligence: “I 
have recently changed my state; as I am no 
| r a widower, but have got ito a community 
iene persons, including myself, wife, and five 
step-children. You see that [ have thus made a 
great approach to Communism, as seven repre 
sents the perfect number, and the family is the 
divinely appointed primitive communism in this 
world in our present state.” Another brother 
abroad seems to take the same complacent view 
with Mr. D. of our plane of life. Writing on 
Sunday, he says: “I went to meeting this fore- 
noon, (partly for the purpose of looking into the 
old church where I used to goand ‘hear the gospel 
dispensed with,’ as Mrs. Partington wou!d say,) 
and heard a dull sermon from an agent of the ‘ Sea_ 
man’s Friend Society.’ I was struck with the 
contrast which this meeting presented to onr 
warm social Community gatherings. To see a 
scattering, thin congregation shut up in pews, 
with the minister lifted up in a high pulpit, alone, 
to do the preaching, was almost enough to give 
me an ague chill. In fact every thingI see in the 
world seems sad and dreary to me, and [ think I 
shall come home pretty sovn.’— An article was read 
by Mr. H. B. on prayer for the Spirit, followed 
by what is our form of prayer, the cunfession of 
Christ. 

Sunday Evening, 14.—A new list of volunteers 
for sitting with the children at the table was 
drawn up, some having served in that duty a long 
time, and instances of neglect occasionally occur- 
ring. It was thought very important that the 
children should be well attended to at the table, 
their spirit and manners criticised, and their 
wants promptly supplied. Allusion was made to 
our ordinance of confessing Christ and giving 
thanks before eating, and it was thought the ap- 
petite sometimes took the lead, originating in the 
younger classes. To eecure suitable opportunity 
for the preliminary devotion—it was propused that 
Mr. B. should act as moderator, and all should 
wait till he was ready tocat. The moderator 
was invited to use his gift of exhortation, and 
introduce at any time any exercise he thought 
proper. 

Monday and Tuesday Evenings, 15, 16.—The 
diet question was broached on the first and re- 
sumed on the second of these evenings. There 
are individuals here who are inclined to think 
that meat after all is one of the good things of 
creation, not to be utterly refused. They would 
regard our present disuse of it as temporary and 
disciplinary rather than the expression of our 
settled policy, and would favor its being served 
at our table occasionally as an article of luxury 
in the same manner as coffee is. It was proposed 
that all discontent which may exist among us in 
respect to our fare be allowed the freest express- 
ion, and the discussion of the subject be continued 
till fairly exhausted. At the same time it was 
advised that we bring to this discussion a spirit 
of prayer and consideration; remembering the 
blinding tendency of prejudices of taste, and nurs 
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ing a purpose to prefer the conscientious vote to 
the vote of appetite. It is well known that the 
Icarian Community at Nauvoo, split and went to 
pieces on the question oi dietetics. This question 
and the question of ventilation, we know by cur 
own experience is enough to rendany Association 
where the binding power is less than the almighty 
energy of Christ. The drift of the discussion 
thus far was, on one side, to deprecate any legal 
view of the subject, any law of conscience which 
would make ita sin to eat meat; and on the 
other, to Show that the movement in the Associa- 
tion was not a legal one in the least, but a spun- 
taneous spiritual instinct, inspired by him whom 
we have chosen to be king of our passions, and 
favored by all his providences. The evidence 
that it originated in inspiration, and the wanifold 
good fruits which it has borne, make the most 
of us rejoice in it and consider it a progress, not 
a step to be taken back. 





The following out-spoken free-hearted letter 
from a cousin of our Northern Vermonters, has 
some relish to it; and we should like more such 
freedom of correspondence: 

Lowell, Mass., Feb. 13, 1858. 

Dear Frignps:— Enclosed please to find three 
dollars for the support of the Circular, which 
comes to us very regularly. 

I still remain in the same place and business, 
and continue to like the Circular as well as ever. 
I appreciate the common sense which it contains. 
It always comes full of good preaching. The 
news and other secular matter in it is inter- 
esting, being that which every one most wants to 
know, and what I call the essence of other papers, 
This being the case, perhaps you wonder why I 
do not make myself more agreeable and write 
oftener. But it seems to me that I write as often 
as any of youdotome. You can not say that I 
am your debtor. I intend to keep square with 
the world in letters as in all other transactions, 
althongh it has been a very hard winter for peuple 
in cities, especially manufacturing cities. Me- 
chanics have had a hard time. There has been a 
great amount of suffering in this place. A large 
portion of the cotton mills suspended operations 
in the fall, throwing thousands out of employ- 
ment. The Boott corporation, where I am em- 
ployed, caved in entirely last October. This week 
we are starting about one half again ; the prospect 
is a little better for so doing, but it will be a long 
time before all will be in operation as in years 
gone by. These cotton companies have lived too 
high and driven business too furiously for a few 
years past. And if it was not for the operatives 
i should wish them a good long rest. Their store- 
houses in ‘Boston are crowded full, and no market 
for their goods. It will depend upon their sales 
through March and April whether they start 
any more work this summer. 


As far as I am concerned I never enjoyed a win- 
ter better. We have had a noble time up home 
with our friends in Vermont. 1 thank God for 
friends—friends that never have failed, and I do 
not believe ever will, though we are told that the 
best earthly friends do sometimes fail; but this 
we know, that God’s love can never fail. Please 
to give my love to all, and in particular to cousins 
A. and H., C.S.J., R. RK. M.K., L. F. D., &e. 
We were once all boys and playmates together. 
Perhaps they do not care a fig about me now, and 
I guess they do not—no matter—one man is just 
about as good as another, provided he behaves as 
well, although he may not be as good at letter 
writing. It would be silly for me to try to write 
like one more seriously minded. I must write 
just as you find me or not at all. I shouldexpect 
to be criticised if there were a chance, but if 
there be any hints or suggestions you wish to give 
me as regards my future conduct, do not be slow 
in doing so. I must bid you good bye. 

Yours truly, H. B. F. 





Spiritual Trapping. 

Ihave had some profitable thoughts 
to-day in reflecting upon the many events 
and influences of daily occurrence, that 
God has made use of to draw us into the 
great trap, that he has set, to ensnare the 
whole world. I feel truly thankful, that 
as a body, we have been caught, trapped, 
and our salvation eternally secured.— 
God’s object in drawing us into this great 
snare, has reference to our highest good. 
as well as his own glory, so that in secur- 
ing us, he is actuated by motives of be- 





nevolence and love. We little know the 
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strength of Satan’s spirit, or the power 
of habit which fastens us, till we feel the 
drawings of a counter influence seeking to 
free us from its most oppressive bondage. 
We are persuaded that none but those 
who have the love of the truth in their 
hearts, will yield to the train of circum- 
stances, which is set in motion by an in- 
visible hand, and which, unless resisted, 
will inevitably draw them onward into the 
great vortex which is prepared to swal- 
low up and annihilate all selfishness.» At 
this point we forsake our old life and ‘put 
on Christ.’ ‘ All things are made new,’ 
and we now have inexpressible satisfac- 
tion in wearing Christ’s yoke: ‘for his 
yoke is easy and his burden light.’ Yet 
should the flesh seek to assert its strength, 
it will find itself caught and powerless, 
in a trap that is as merciless to our carnal 
nature, as is the steel-trap to the animals 
that are caught within its grasp. Oft- 
times in looking back at our past course, 
we are led to admire the policy and strat- 
agem even, that God has sometimes used 
in freeing us from bondage to party, creed 
or sect. The spirit of the Lord has been 
at work, surely and silently, and like the 
suction of a whirlpool, we are not aware 
of the mighty power that is drawing us 
out from the entanglements of Satan’s 
spirit, until we find ourselves safely an- 
chored in Christ. ‘God works in us, 
(through our lov? of the truth,) to will 
and to do of his good pleasure,’ so that ‘it 
is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.’ 
To his name be all the praise.—kz. Y. J. 





Progress at the Antipodes. 


The N. Y. Courier & Enquirier thus notices 
the new Anglo Saxon nation which is growing 


ap in the Eastern Hemisphere: 

“Stirring and eventful as is the current bis- 
tory of our own giant republic, it is worth while to 
take an occasional glarce at the infunt republics 
which have started into life on the other side of 
the world. Australia has been almost lost sight 
of for the last year or two, but not because it has 
ceased to deserve attention. Jt has indeed passed 
the romantic stage of its history, and has fairly 
begun the experiences of older communities.— 
Where twenty years ago the kangaroo was still 
unmolested, there is now a great city, nearly as 
large as Boston, with churches, chapels, schools, 
athenzeums, a bishop, a dear, and an arch-deacon, 
two daily papers, cach nearly as large as most of 
our.own morning contemporaries, with more mon- 
ey afloat, more work going on, and more gentility 
anemployed, than in any other city of its size— 
save, perhaps, San Francisco—in the world. The 
progress of this transition has formed one of the 
amost wonderful chapters in the history of civili- 
gation ; but though the wonder is now exhausted, 
there is interest yet in what is transpiring. The 
time is come when there is a positve glut oi labor 
én Melbourne. Five or seven thousand immi- 
grants are arriving monthly, comprising men of 
all professions and callings, and they experience 
much the same difficulty in finding employment 
that so-generally, at first, awaits those who land 
pov ourown shores. There is less dispusition, 
and in fact less inducement, to seek the gold dig- 
gings of the interior, inasmuch as the placers have 
to avery considerable extent, passed into the 
hanas of capitalists who carry on their operations 
by machinery. The production of gold for the 
Jast year has fallen short of the year previous, 
but not to the extent which the uncommon dry- 
ness of the winter had caused to be anticipated. 

«There is no more indication of exhaustion in 
the gold fields of Australia than in those of Cali- 
fornia, and in fact new discoveries of their extent 
are still frequentiv made. But the settlers are 
paying comparatively more attention to agricul- 
ture. When the gold fields were first discovered, 
this branch of industry was almost entirely aban- 
doned, and as in California, almost all kinds of 
agricultural products had to be imported. Now, 
in the colony of Victoria, there are no less than 
178,000 acres under cultivation, yielding $10, 
000,000 worth of produce, and in the colony of 
South Australia they have 200,000 acres in tillage. 
The policy of the home Government in reference 
to the public lands of the Colonies, has latterly 
beeome much more liberal; or rather the shaping 
of the public land system has been given up to 
the local Parliaments. But it still remains much 
inferior to our own more liberal labor-inviting 
and labor-protecting system. The important pre- 
e@mption feature has not yet been introduced, and 
fand speculation has free range. We read of sin- 

e land holders who have a legal title to hun- 

re:ls of square miles. It can hardly be that this 
evil will long continue. The various colonies all 











seem to be much better affected towards the 
motber country since the right of self-govern- 
ment has been so largely conceded to them, and 
we hear no more of cutting loose from the crown. 
The sentiment of attachment to the British em- 
pire appears now to be as deeply rooted in the 
Australian communities as in the North American 
Colonies. Yet as in the latter, so in the former 
there are projects of federal union. The Assem- 
bly of Victoria has recently had the subject un- 
der particular consideration. A committee, at 
the head of which was Mr. Gavin Durry, of Irish 
agitation notonety, has reported in favor of such 
a union between the colonies of Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmama.— 
Undoubtedly a project of this kind will sooner or 
later be carried into effect, and it will eventually 
lead to a free and imdependent Confederation of 
United States—a Confederation which must have 
as immense an influence upon the destinies of the 
Southern hemisphere of the Eastern content, as 
our own Corfederation has upon the Northern 
hemisphere of the Western. When the full time 
comes, the tie which now binds these young com 

munitics to the mother country must of itself 
drop away, and all the attributes and responsibili- 
ties of complete nationality be a-sumed. And 
that nationality will swell into magnificent pro- 
portions. What the American Union now is, we 
may safely say, the Austratian Union will bea 
hundred years hence.” 











Truth--The Testimony of the Child. 


A little girl nine years of age was offered as 
a witness against a prisover who was on trial 
for felony committed in her father’s house. 

‘ Now, Emily,’ said the counsel for the pris- 
over, upon ber bottig offered as a witness, ‘1 de- 
sire to know if you understand the nature of 
an oath?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ was the sim- 
ple answer. 

‘ There, your honor,’ said the counsel, ad- 
dressing the court, ‘is anything further neces- 
sary to demonstrate the validity of my objec- 
tion? This witness should be rejected. She 
does not comprehend the nature of an oath.’ 
‘ Let us see,’ said the judge. ‘ Come heregpy 
daughter.’ 

Assured by the kind tone and manner of 
the judge, the child stepped toward him, and 
looked confidingly up in his face, with a calm, 
clear eye, and in a manner so artless and 
frank, that went straight to the heart. 

‘ Did you ever take an oath?’ inquired the 
judge. The little girl stepped back with a 
look of horror, and the red blood mantled ina 
blush all over her face and neck as she ans- 
wered: 

‘No, sir.’ 

She thougit he intended to inquire if she 
had ever blasphemed. 

‘Ido not mean that,’ said the judge, who 
saw her mistake, ‘I mean were you ever a 
witness before ?’ : 

‘No, sir; I never was in court before,’ was 
the answer. 

He handed her the Bible open. 

‘Do you know that book, my danghter ?? 
She looked at it and answered, ‘ Yes sir, it 
is the Bible.’ 

* Do you ever read it ?’ he asked. 

* Yes, sir, every evening.’ 

‘Can you tell me what the Bible is ?? in- 
quired the judge. 

‘It ig the word of the great God,’ she an- 
swered. 

‘Well, place your hand upon this Bible, 
and listen to what I say;’ and he repeated 
slowly and solemely the oath usually admin- 
istered to witnesses. 

' Now,’ said the jndge, ‘ you have sworn as 
a witness, will you tell me what will befall you 
it you do not tell the truth 7? 

‘I shall be shut up in the state prison,’ an- 
swered the child. 

* Anything else ?’ asked the judge. 

‘I shall never go to Heaven,’ she replied. 

‘ How do you know this?’ asked the judge 
again. 

The child took the Bible, and turning rapid- 
ly to the chapter containing the command- 
ments, pointed to the injunction, ‘ Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’ 
‘I learned that before I could read.’ 

‘Has any one talked with you about your 
being a witness in court here against this man ?’ 
inquired the judge. 
* Yes, sir,’ she replied. ‘ My mother heard 
they wanted me to be a witness, and she called 
me to her room and asked me to tell her the 
Ten Commandments, and then we kneeled 
down together and she prayed that I might 
understand how wicked it was to bear false 
witness against my ney ed and that God 
would help me, a little child, to tell the truth 
as it was before him. And when I came up 
here with father, she kissed me and told me 
to remember the ninth commandment, and 
that God would hear every word that I said.’ 
‘Do you belivve this?’ asked the judge, 
while a tear glistened in his eye and his lip 





quivered with emotion. 
‘ Yes, sir,’ said the child, with a voice and 
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manner that showed ber conviction of its truth 
iw 

‘God bless you, my child,’ said the judge, 
‘you have a good mother. This witness is 
competent,’ he continued. Were I on trial 
for my life, and innocent of the charge against 
me, I would pray God for such witnesses as 
this. Let her be examined.’ 

She told her story with the simplicity of a 
child, as she was, but there was a directness 
about it which carried conviction of its truth 
to every heart. She was rigidly cross-ex- 
amined. The counsel plied her with infinite 
and ingenious questioning. But she varied, from 
her first statement in nothing. The truth as spo- 
ken by that little child wassublime Falsehood 
and perjury had preceded her testimony. The 
prisoner-had intrenched himself in lies, till he 
deemed himself impregnable. Witnesses bad 
falsified facts in his favor, and villainy had 
manufactured for him asham defense. But 
before her testimony, falsehood had scattered 
like chaff. The little child for whom a mother 
had prayed for strength to be given her to speak 
the truth as it was before God, broke the eun- 
ning devices of matured villainy to pieces like 
& potter’s vessel. he strength that her 
mother prayed for was given her, and the sub- 
lime and terrible simplicity—terrible I mean 
to the prisoner and his associates—with which 
she spoke, was like a revelation from God 
himself.— S. H. Hammond. 





The Relief of Lucknow. 


The following thrilling account of the relief of 
Lucknow by Gen. Havelock, is given in a letter 
from Calcutta, published in a European paper 
It was this story which was so beautifully told in 
the poetry entitled ‘ Relief of Lucknow’ which we 
published from the Atlantic Monthly in a late 
Circular : 

“T give you the following account of the 
relief of Lucknow, as described by a lady, one 
of the rescued party. On every side death 
stared usin the face; no human skill could 
avert it any longer. We saw the moment ap- 
proach when we must bid farewell to aah, 
yet without feeling that unutterable horror 
which must have been experienced by the un- 
happy victims at Cawnpore. We were re- 
solved rather to die than to yield, and were 
fully persuaded that in twenty-four hours, all 
would be over. The engineers had said so, 
and all knew the worst. We women strove to 
encourige each other, and to perform the light 
duties which had been assigned to us, such as 
conveying orders to the batteries, and supply- 
ing the men with provisions, especially cups of 
coffee, which we prepared day and night. I 
had gone out to try and make myself useful, 
in company with Jessie Brown the wife of a 
corporal in my husband’s regiment. Poor 
Jessie had been in a state of restless excite- 
ment all through the siege, and had fallen 
away visibly within the last few days. A con- 
stant fever consumed her, and her mind wan- 
dered occasionally, especially that day, when 
the recollections of home scemed powerfully 
present to her. At last, overcome with fa- 
tigue, she lay down on the ground, wrapped 
up in her plaid. Isat beside her, promising 
to awak2n her when, as she said, ‘ her father 
should return from the ploughiag.’? She. fell 
at length into a en a slumber, motionless, 
and, apparently, breathless, her head resting 
in my lap. I myself could no longer resist the 
inclination to sleep, in spite of the continual 
roar of the cannon. Saddenly I was aroused 
by a wild unearthly scream close to my ear; 
my companion stood upright beside me, her 
arms raised and head bent forward in the atti- 
tude of listening. A look of intense delight 
broke over her countenance, she grasped my 
hand, drew me towards her, and exclaimed, 
‘Dinna ye hear it? dinna ye hear it? Ah, 
I’m no dreamin’, its the slogan o’ the High- 
landers! We’re saved, we’re saved!’ Then 
flinging herself on her knees, she thanked God 
with passionate fervor. I felt utterly bewil- 
dered ; my English ears heard only the roar of 
the artillery, and I thought my poor Jessie 
was still raving, but she darted to the batteries, 
and I heard her incessantly shout to the men, 
‘Courage! hark to the slogan—to the Mac 
Gregor, the grandest of them a’.’ Here’s help 
at last! ‘To describe the effect of these words 
upon the soldiers would be impossible. For a 
moment they ceased firing, andevery soul lis- 
tened in intense anxiety. Gradually, however, 
there arose a murmur of bitter disappointment, 
and the wailing of the women who had flocked to 
the depot burst out anew as the Colonel shook 
his head. Our dull lowland ears heard noth- 
ing but the rattle of cannon. 

“ A few moments more of this death-like sus- 
pense, of this agonizing hope, and Jessie, who 
had sank on the ground, sprang to her feet, 
and cried, in a voice so clear a piercing that 
it was heard along the whole line—‘ Will ye no 











but the Campbells are comin’! D’ye hear, d’ye 
hear!’ At that moment we seemed indeed to 
hear the voice of God in the distance, when the 
pibroch of the Highlanders brought us tidings 
of deliverance, for now there was no longer any 
doubt of the fact. Tat shrill, penetrating, 
ceaseless sound, whick rose above all other 
sounds, and could come neither from the ad- 
vance of the enemy, nor from the work of the 
sappers. No, indeed, it was the blast of the 
Scottish Bagpipes, now shrill and harsh, as 
threatening vengeance on the foe, then in soft- 
er topes, seeming to promise succor to their 
friends in need. Never surely was there such 
a scene as that which followed. Nota heart 
in the residency of Lucknow, but bowed itself 
before God. All by cne simultaneous impulse 
fell upon their knees, and nothing was heard 
but bursting sobs and the murmered voice of 
prayer. Then all arose, and there rang out from 
a thousand lips a great shout of joy which re- 
sounded far and wide, and lent new vigor to that 
blessed pibroch. Yo our cheer of ‘Gud save 
the Queen,’ they replied by the well-known 
strain that moves every Scott to tears, * Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot,’ &c. After that 
nothing else made any impression on me. I 
scarcely remember what fo!lowed. Jessie was 
presented to the General on bis entrance into 
the fort, and at the officer’s banquet her health 
was drank by all present, while the pipers 
marched round the table playing once more the 
familiar air of ‘ Auld Jang syne.’ ” 





True and False Art. 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly, in contrast- 
ing the Pre-Raphaelite school of Painting, with 
other schools of that Art, makes the following 
distinction between true and false Art. The 
principle is a good one, and will apply with 
equal force to other departments of Art, be- 
sides Painting. 

“Tf there he one point of feeling in which 
the Pre-Raphazlites can be said to be more 
than in all others antagonistic to the schools of 
painting which preceded them, it would be that 
indicated by this distinction,—that the new 
school is one which in all cases places truth 
before beauty, while the old esteems beauty 
above truth. The tendency of the one is to- 
ward a severe and truth-seeking Art, one in 
all its characteristics essentially religious in the 
highest sense of the term, holding truth dearer 
than all success in popular estimation, or than 
all attractions of external beauty, reverent, 
self-forgetting and humble before Nature ;— 
that of the other is toward an Art Epicurian 
and atheistic, holding the truth as something 
to be used or neglected at its pleasure, and of 
no more value than falsehood which is equally 
beautiful,—making Nature, indeed, something 
for we2k men to lean on and for superstitious 
men to be enslaved by. This distinction is 
radical ; it cuts the world of Art, as the equa- 
tor does the earth, with an unswerving line, on 
one sid> or the other of which every work of 
Art falls, and which permits no neutral ground, 
no chance of compromise ;—he who is not for 
the truth is against it. The distinction is as 
inexorable as the line Christ drew between his 
and those not his; it lies not in the products, 
which may be mixed good and evil, but in the 
motive, which is indivisible.” 





Wo is Arratp or A Lion ?—Dr. Living- 
stone, the African‘ traveler, says when the 
breeding impulse is upon those animals, and a 
man happens to pass to windward of them, 
boti: lion and lioness will rush at him, but un- 
der ordinary circumstances the lion is a cow- 
ardly animal, aud never attacks a man except 
stealthily, unless wounded. <A very curious 
peculiarity about him is, that at the very last 
he will not make an attack where he sees any 
thing to produce the suspicion of atrap. A 
horse belonging to Captain Codrington ran away, 
but was stopped by the bridle catching a stump. 
He remained a prisoner ‘luring two days, and 
when he was found the whole space around was 
marked by the footprints of lions, which had 
evidently been afraid to attack the haltered 
horse from the fear that the whole thing was a 
snare. It isa common belief (says Dr. L.) 
that the lion when he has once tasted human 
flesh prefers it to any other, but the real state 
of the case is that a man eater is always an old 
lion, who has grown too infirm to catch game ; 
he resorts to villages for the sake of the goats, 
and if a woman or child happens to go out they 
fall a prey too. This being his only source of 
subsistence, he of course continues it until the 
villagers dispatch him—-a work of little diffi- 
eulty. The doctor also takes the romance out 
of the supposed majestic rvar of the lion It 
is really not distinguishable from the noise of 
the ostrich. Altogether, according to Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, the lion is a great humbug. 
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believe it now? The slogan has ceased indeed, 


Fletcher, A. B. Goldsmith, G. & 8. Mallory. 
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